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“The one thing I’ve always known is that the camera lies.” -Cindy Sherman 

(Cleveland, OH) Since appearing on the national scene in the late 1970s, New York photogra- 
pher Cindy Sherman has established herself as one of the most adventurous explorers of the ar- 
tistic genre of self-portraiture. In the exhibition. Metamorphosis: Cindy Sherman Photo- 
graphs, on view September 10 to November 3, 1996, the Cleveland Museum of Art offers a ret- 
rospective of roughly 20 years of her work as it evolved from playful stagings of herself assum- 
ing archetypal movie roles to her recent, considerably more disturbing project involving night- 
marish visions of sexuality. Traditionally, artists have used self-portraits to convey character, 
social status, distinctive physical features, and age. But the work of Cindy Sherman deliberately 
subverts these expectations in a quest to examine the very nature of identity as defined by the 
external layers — clothing, makeup, the presence of familiar or psychologically charged imag- 
ery — ^that others use to identify a person. 

The 30 black-and-white and color prints in this show come from a sequence of distinct 
bodies of work. The 1977 to 1980 series of black and white Untitled Film Stills finds her evok- 
ing the moods, settings, and heroines of 1950s “B movies,” assuming stereotypical female roles 
of that era. Pink Robes are closely-cropped color photographs of Sherman wearing only the vi- 
brant garment of the series title; while the sameness of the attire would seem to direct more at- 
tention to the character of the sitter, Sherman’s expressionless face frustrates the viewer’s desire 
to understand more about the person wearing the robe. In. the dramatically-lit Ordinary People 
series, she presents herself in a variety of masculine and feminine guises, with the compositions 
and lighting emphasizing particular parts of the figure. 

In 1983, the owner of a fashionable New York boutique asked Sherman to work with her 
line of clothing; the resulting series. Fashion, came about as the artist tried on various combina- 
tions of garments until a character presented itself and Sherman began photographing. She took 
a turn toward the macabre with Disasters/Fairy Tales, in which she acted out various specific 
and nonspecific mythical events, often with the aid of grotesque false body parts that further 
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masked her identity. History Portraits represented a temporary retreat from her previous harrowing im- 
agery as she posed and dressed herself to allude to well-known paintings, painters, and art historical peri- 
ods (with a less confrontational use of plastic body props). Sherman’s own body disappeared altogether 
in the funny/not funny Sex Pictures, wherein she arranged artificial bodies and body parts (mostly pro- 
cured from medical catalogues) in suggestive poses that present sex as something monstrous and me- 
chanical. Her most recent work is more diverse thematically, but continues the exploration of the nature 
of identity; among these are still-life photographs of mbber and plastic masks and body parts that have 
been sliced apart and reassembled with a Cubist’s flair for aesthetically pleasing distortion. 

Throughout this evolution she has maintained a steady, growing popularity among critics and the 
public. She said in a 1996 Flash Art interview, “I got picked up very quickly because the first work, the 
black-and-white [film stills] work, was accessible to a public that didn’t know anything about art theory, 
and for the theoreticians and critics, it illustrated the post-modernist, appropriative concept they were 
talking about.” Ever since, her work has struck an improbable balance — at turns broadly accessible and 
intellectually rigorous, lightheartedly silly and pointedly satirical, belly-laugh funny and nauseatingly 
grotesque. Some critics have suggested that the lasting appeal of her work has to do precisely with how 
its unresolvable ambivalence reflects contemporary society. 

Says Tom E. Hinson, the museum’s curator of contemporary art and photography, who orga- 
nized the exhibition: 

Sherman’s photographs illustrate her willingness to challenge traditional.. .modes of rep- 
resentation. As her career has evolved, she has taken up such confrontational issues as 
sex, disease, and mutilation. The show chronicles this development through the selected 
photographs, which span key aspects of her career. ‘Pictures of emotions personified’ is 
how Sherman describes her images. The resulting prints are not self-portraits in the tra- 
ditional sense. Instead, these photographs can be viewed as imaginary narratives in 
which she... challenges the notion of fixed identity and explores the female stereotypes 
presented in the mass media. 

Bom in Glen Ridge, New Jersey in 1954, Sherman moved to Huntington Beach, New York, on Long 
Island Sound, three years later. As a child she enjoyed dressing up. Later, while attending college at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, she fell in with classmate and artist Robert Longo, who helped 
divert her toward a life in art from her planned path to teacherhood. She failed her first photography 
course, a technically-oriented affair, but became engrossed in the next one, which concentrated on con- 
ceptual matters. For one assignment in that latter class, she photographed herself in various stages of 
applying makeup, and a career was bom. In the two decades hence, she has built a formidable body of 
work upon what the Village Voice calls the “aesthetics of revealed artifice,” combining striking imagery 
and a coherence of composition and concept while demanding, tongue-in-cheek, a thorough suspension 
of disbelief. The exhibition is made possible courtsey of Metropolitan Saving Bank and Patron Sponsors 
Sarah and Edwin Roth. Admission to this show and to the museum is free. 



